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E print this month a letter from Mr. Brian 

Hooker. The letter speaks for itself. Mr. 

Hooker is entitled to his opinions; we think 
they are honest opinions, however much we or our 
readers may differ from them, and expressed for 
the good of the art which Mr. Hooker as a poet, and 
this magazine as a servant of poetry, serve. We 
hardly hoped to attain perfection with our first issue, 
though the commendations we received for its con- 
tents and appearance, were encouraging to our fu- 
ture efforts. If we continue to publish till a hundred 
or a thousand issues have appeared, we shall still be 
far from absolute perfection. To attain perfection, 
from a human point of view, is to please every man 
and woman who reads our pages. No one thing, 
whether it were a magazine, a piece of literature, 
a stroke of diplomacy, a decision from the bench, 
or a simple human act, ever pleased everybody. Our 
differencedof opinion, however, are not determined 
so much by standards as by values; and each individ- 
ual puts his own particular value upon a thing. A 
reader has a right, therefore, to say that this par- 
ticular poem or that review has no value for him, 
but in saying so he speaks for himself, and not for 
someone else. Upon him then rests the burden of 
proving why it has no value, and also the further re- 
sponsibility of proving it from the poem or the re- 
view’s point of view. If he were to write a poem or 
review himself, he would surely do it from his own 
intention and point of view, and he would ask his 
critics to prove his failure or success accordingly. 
If it had been possible to agree with Mr. Hooker 





about the value of the poems in our first number they 
would not have been published. It may be our ex- 
perience to publish better or worse poems than the 
ones he criticized, but exercising a judgment that 
is but human, however accustomed to such duties, 
we still believe the selections to be good. A good, 
even a fine thing, may not succeed with certain 
sympathies, so there is no excuse to offer for our 
poems. 


NTHUSIASTIC has been the response of the 
3 poetry-loving publie to the initial number of 

THE POETRY REVIEW, and fine fibered the 
largeness of the weleome from our contemporaries 
in the field of poetry. To the public we give our 
heartfelt thanks for its splendid support; to our con- 
temporaries we desire to express our deep apprecia- 
tion for the warmth of their welcome. Nor are we 
blind to the fact that ‘‘Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse,’’ ‘‘The Poetry Journal,’’ and ‘‘Contemporary 
Verse’’ have accustomed the public to magazines de- 
voted exclusively to poetry, and thus made our sue- 
cess possible. To Harriet Monroe of ‘‘Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse,’’ to Edmund R. Brown and 
Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff of ‘‘The Poetry Jour- 
nal’’ and to Messrs. McCoy, Josephs and Graham of 
‘‘Contemporary Verse,’’ we owe a debt of gratitude 
which can be repaid only by an unswerving devotion 
to the best in American poetry. That the magazine 
path which they broke through an unknown field was 
beset with great obstacles only we who follow after 
them can appreciate to the full. The story of their 
endeavors we shall set forth in a forthcoming series 
of articles on ‘‘The Poetry Magazines of America.’’ 


OTRE DAME UNIVERSITY by engaging Wil- 
N liam Butler Yeats for an entire week at com- 

pensation dangerously near that of the ‘‘head- 
liner’’ on our vaudeville stage is but one response to 
the present day poetic rennaissance. The establishment 
by Miss Marks of The Poetry Shop at Mount Holyoke 
College’is another. Significant also is the vibrant 
growth of The Poetry Society at Harvard. The for- 
mation of poetry clubs at our colleges goes on apace. 
Despite this period of sturm und drang poetry has 
never impregnated our universities as it does today. 
To survey the breadth and depth of the poetic im- 
pulse in our highest seats of learning and to try to 
quicken its tempo THE POETRY REVIEW has in 
preparation a series of articles on ‘‘Poetry and the 
Colleges.’’ 
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Persephone in Hades 


LOUIS V. LEDOUX. 


By the side of a river of Hades. The river is at the 
rear, sluggish and dun-colored, with flat banks bordered 
by leafless willows. In front is a level meadow dotted 
with clumps of pale white asphodels. On the left ts a 
circular open pavilion containing a marble couch cov- 
ered by fabrics heavy with gold, and a stand on which 
is a golden bowl filled with the scarlet of cloven pome- 
granates. Far up the river on the right are the gray- 
green walls of the palace of Hades. There is no wind 
and no sound of the river or of birds. The sky is gray 
and the light dim as at the end of twilight. Persephone, 
attended by Cyane, is walking from the palace toward 
the pavilion. 

Persephone. 
Never, never comes the spring. 
Leafless still the willows stand 
Looking down the level land 
Shadowless and slumbering. 


Here the happy things are dreams: 
Only in a dream we live; 
Glad for what a dream may give, 
Phantom suns in phantom streams. 


Glad for sights and sounds of home, 
Dream-remembered, unforgot ; 
Idle words we heeded not, 

Flight of sea-gulls through the foam. 


Happy dreams that cannot last! 
Life itself must come and go 
As the summer shadows flow 

Down the valleys of the past. 


Cyane. 
You who have not wholly died, 
You whose body grows not cold, 
Queen of death and Hades’ Bride 
Can you clasp me as of old? 


Spread your arms, I am not there; 
Turn to mine your eager lips, 
Reach your hand to touch my hair, 

From your hold a phantom slips. 


Persephone. 
Never while earth in her gladness 
Drinks of the sun and the rain, 
Never shall spring with her madness 
Lead us and lure us again: 
Where there was joy there is sadness, 
Where there was love there is pain. 


Void are the arms of the Mother, 
Cold is the place at her side; 
Yea, and I love not the other— 
Dark is the lot of the bride, 
Captive of Cronides’ brother 
Lord of the folk that have died. 


Cyane, 
One is bereft but the other 
Soon shall have joy of his bride. 


Persephone. 
Nay, not of me nor another; 


Cold will I sit by his side 
Yearning for her, for the Mother, 
Soothing the folk that have died. 

(She reclines on the couch, Cyane standing behind 
her. An old man who, coming from the opposite direc- 
tion, has overheard the last lines, pauses beside the 
pavilion and speaks.) 


The Man. 
Thou who art here among the hapless dead, 
A shaft of sunlight in a darkened house, 
The stir of spring in winter’s cold domain, 
And girlhood once eternized; child of earth 
Come drifting downward through the cloven dark 
To fan the smouldered flame of old regret 
In us whose place of exile turns to home 
Through long abiding, know thy soothing vain. 
At first the exile walks the gray bleak shore 
And strains his eyes to seaward whence he came, 
Yearning, and all his thoughts are like the sea; 
But soon familiar seems the strange new land, 
And eyes that saw the sun accustomed grow 
To twilight; slowly faint and far away 
Seems all he left, and faint the call of life; 
He looks no more to sea, nor from the shore 
Watches the freighted driftwood floating in. 
At first no comfort aids him and at last 
The oil of soothing finds a closed wound. 
But thou who art a fragrance known in youth, 
Recalling moonlight by the loved ones’ door 
Above the hidden tumult of the sea, 
For all the bitter guerdon of thy gift— 
The ache of reawakened memory— 
Art like the sight of unforgotten stars 
To one long blind or pent in caves of night. 


Cyane. 

Earth’s million flowers have faded one by one, 
And all her maidens go the way of death 

To see no more the sun; 
Some slow, with halting feet and painful breath, 
And some—like runners ere the race be run, 
Eager, with parted lips and eyes that flash, 

Poised for the onward dash— 
Are stricken ere the course has been begun. 


Yea, some must slowly fail and fade from sight. 
And some in bloom of beauty come to die; 
But like the swallow’s flight 
Ts youth whose winged splendor flashes by 
Too swift for measure of its lost delight, 
And unrecorded save in after grief 
That knows how youth is brief, 
As brief as summer lightning and as bright. 


Persephone. 

I knew not that the world was very old 
And sad beneath the burden of its years, 
But here among the souls of men outworn 
Are folk of long ago, forgotten kings 
Of cities buried by the sand or sea 
In unremembered ages, shepherd boys 
Who learned their piping ere the birds of Pan, 
Slim — sweet to love, and children 

ost— 
White petals fallen in a field of death 
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Where winter turning stood against the spring. 

Yea, few there are who walk the flowering 
earth, 

But here among its fields of asphodel 

This windless underworld of dusk and dream 

Has more than all the fields of earth could 
hold, 

And all the vastness of the circling sea. 


The Man. 
Look up where one but newly dead has come 
And round him gather comrades sick for home. 


Persephone. 
Aye, still they come, and each for all he lost, 
For all he loved and left is comfortless. 


(The throng draws nearer, surrounding the newcom- 
er, an old man who moves forward as though dazed 
and does not answer them.) 


Voices in the Crowd. 
(The change of speakers is indicated by spaces be- 
ween the lines.) 
What news of Argos? 


And the Lion gate 
Where elders sat of old? 
What younger chieftains keep their state? 
What tales of war are told? 


What of the olive islands? 


And Knossos’ fair demesne? 

When the beacons blazed on the highlands 
And the ships of war were seen 

I stayed my hand from the reaping, 

I took my shield and spear 


Dust of the earth is heaping 

Where we who laughed at fear 

Left Crete in the seawind’s keeping 
And sailed with her golden gear 

To the sound of the women’s weeping, 
Till the wind began to veer 

And the roll of the ocean thunder 
Smote on the seamen’s ear: 

And we lost our ships and our plunder 
But faced our captives here. 


The Newcomer. 
For fifty years I tilled an upland farm, 
My sons had left me; then the famine came. 
(A woman presses through the crowd looking 
among them as for one she had lost.) 


The Woman. 
I left two children sleeping; but with me 
A loving husband came whom now I seek 
That each to each may words of comfort speak: 
But when my children call I shall not hear. 
(She sees Persephone and going to the step of the 
pavilion speaks to her.) 
I know that those who loved on earth must be 
In some way reunited. 


Persephone. 
Many here 
Beside the river wait for ones they loved, 
And stretch when Charon comes their strength- 
less arms; 
And many search among the multitude 
—— the God struck down before them- 
selves. 
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And yet perchance with these who gather now 
Is one who lacking you goes desolate. 


(A long procession of the dead appears coming from 
the direction of the palace. With them is Hades.) 


Chorus. 


We who were lovers of life, who were fond of the 
hearth and the homeland, 
Gone like a drowner’s ery borne on the perilous 
wind, 
Gone from the glow of the sunlight now are in exile 
eternal ; 
Strangers sit in the place dear to us once as our 
own. 


Happy are they; and they know not we were as 
strangers before them; 
Nay, nor that others shall come: Knowledge be- 
longs to the dead. 
Life is so rich that the living look not away from 
the present ; 
Eyes that the sun made blind learn in the dusk to 
see. 


Once we had friends, we had kindred; all of us now 
are forgotten, 
All but the hero-kings, lords of the glory of war; 
These with the founders of cities, live for a little in 
stories 
Told of the deeds they did, not of the men that 
they were. 


Those who were mighty but linger, shadowy forms 
in a legend; 
Never the minstrel’s tale tells what they were to 
their wives, 
None on the lips of remembrance live as their chil- 
dren knew them; 
Merged in the darkness kings rank with the ree- 
ordless dead. 


Whether our lifetime brought to us joy or the burden 
of sorrow, 
Whether in youth or age all when we come from 
the earth 
Clinging to memories wander slow through the sha- 
dowless meadows, 
Dash from the proffered eup Lethe’s oblivious 
draught. 


Long are the years and uncounted passed in the sea- 
sonless twilight 
Thinking of things that were, feeling the ache of 
regret ; 
Slowly the echoes fade and the homeland hills are 
forgotten: 
Over the flame-swept waste waters of healing are 
poured. 


Lovers of action, lovers of sunlight, rovers of ocean, 
Shepherds, tillers of earth, yea, at the last we for- 
get. 
Longer a woman remembers words that were ut- 
tered in moonlight, 
Girlhood’s vision and dream, pitiful things of the 
home. 


Here by the rivers of Hades, Phlegethon, Acheron, 
Lethe, 
Wisdom comes, and the dead judge what they did 
with their lives: 
Never the clustering vineyard yielded to any its 
fulness— 
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Ah, but the children here playing their desolate 
games! 


Persephone. 
The saddest of all sights my eyes have seen 
Are grown-up games of children touched by death, 
Who play at happy things they shall not be. 


(Hades enters the pavilion and takes his place be- 
side Persephone. The others range themselves in a 
semi-circle without.) 


Hades. 
We come to grant with you an audience 
To Hermes, son of Zeus. 


Persephone. 
Is Hermes here? 


Hades. 


He comes. 


(The crowd opens to make way for Hermes, the 
messenger of Zeus.) 


Be welcome, Hermes. 


Persephone. 

Doubly welcome here; 
For last I saw you on a summer eve 
Above the field of Enna like a star 
Drop golden through the twilight. All the land 
Lay hushed, and slowly over Aetna rose 
The harvest moon. Then we, on either side 
Demeter walking, shared in converse sweet— 
And all around us were the nightingales. 
Speak now of her, and tell, if once again 
Your winged feet have borne us where she was, 
How she endures her sorrow. Wide is grief 
And spreads from Enna’s field to Hades’ throne. 


Cyane. 
For you who wander where you will 
The path of light is open still; 
Go back and bring from Enna’s field 
The poorest blossom earth can yield, 
For by its — and touch and scent 
Shall gathered sorrow be unpent, 
And tearless anguish find relief 
In gentle streams that lessen grief. 


Hermes. 
From Zeus who rules with you the threefold realm 
And on Olympus keeps his sovereign throne, 
I come in solemn embassage to save 
The world from ruin. Sweet to all is love, 
And hard the loss of beauty once possessed, 
But round the dying earth Demeter’s curse 
Clings like a serpent, coiling fold on fold, 
And shall not loosen till Persephone... . 


Persephone. 
Ah! 


Hermes. 
Till you once more beside her draw it off. 
I come from Zeus to bring the maiden back. 


Persephone. 
Out of the night, 
Up to the light, 
Mother, I come. 

I come, 
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Hades. 
So eager are you! 
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(To Hermes.) When I took for mine 
The land of many guests, I envied not 
Poseidon, nay nor Zeus, and ages long 
I lived contented with my sovereignty ; 
And then—Yea, even I have longed for love, 
But find it not: and lo! I yield to fate. 

(He turns to Persephone.) 
Ever I stood and watched you where you sat 
Yearning for that one thing I could not give, 
And as I watched the certain knowledge came 
That you must walk again the sunlit earth 
And I, in darkness, live with grief alone. 
Farewell, I set you free. 


Persephone. 
I will be mindful of your gentleness. 
And now, farewell, farewell. 


Cyane. 
Ah, me! Bereft! 


Persephone. 
Cyane, you remember when we found 
A sea-bird tangled in the cave-hung nets; 
That bird am I, and there the wind and sun. 


Cyane. 


Soon are the dead forgotten; 
Slowly the dead forget. 


Persephone. 
There can be no forgetting; there on earth 
Will all we shared together know the change. 
The day that was is done for me as you 
And careless girlhood dies to live no more. 


Cyane. 
Come back and tell me of the things of earth. 


Persephone. 


Ah no, Cyane! You have loved me well, 
But deeper love is his who bids me go. 


The Man. 


As when on earth beside a sick man’s bed 
Comes one full-flushed with youth and eagerness, 
So would you come to us and so would we 
Kindling forget a moment what we are. 


Hades. 
No gift have I of sweet, persuasive speech 
But this I know, that all things ruled by Fate 
Wheel through recurrent changes—sun and moon, 
The stars that lead the seasons, and the tides. 
One thing alone is fixed and alters not, 
Breaking the else unbroken cosmic round, 
Death is eternal and immutable— 
A timeless winter in whose frozen heart 
No life can stir or any seed awake; 
And you could come to us as sunlight comes 
To happier folk, as come the tides of spring— 


Persephone. 
I could not, could not. 


The Man. 
To you the helpless lift imploring hands. 


Cyane. 
Come back. Come back. I cannot go to you. 
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Persephone. Were there a change in the distance nearing throvgh 


Not that! I could not. 
(To Hermes.) 
Quickly, lead me on; 
For higher round me rolls the mounting wave 
Whose clutch would draw me darkly out to sea. 
(As she turns to go, the throng without hastily close 
up the lane through which Hermes had come and surge 
nearer to the pavilion blocking the exit.) 


Chorus. 
Ever though bitter the portion given by Fate to the 
living, 
Yea, though a doom severe follow a man till he 


ie, 
Not till the last slow breath when the spirit is wafted 
to Hades, 
Not till the limbs grow cold faileth the future of 
hope. 


Dreadful is death to the living, dreadful the grave 
and its darkness, 
Ah, _ the poisoned dart turned in the wound is 
this: 
Man, when the tomb has enclosed him, finds in the 
stretch of the future 
Nothing to hope or plan—only the limitless years. 


Could there but be for the dying somewhere a rift 
in the darkness, 
Could but the dead men know light would return 
at the last, 


infinite ages, 
Then would the slow years pass, waiting the thing 
that would be. 


Persephone. 
I will come back. 


(In sight of all, she tastes of the pomegranate, then 
goes slowly back toward Hermes, pausing beside him 
on the step.) 


I will come back; 

Full-armed with garnered sweetness of the earth 
To be for wintry death like spring’s return, 

The hope and promise of the waiting year. 


(As they pass in silence through the crowd, the voice 
of a young man alone by the river is heard.) 


The Young Man. 
Surely when the storm came, white against 
doorway, 

Stood a maiden watching, looking out to sea. 
Vows she made Poseidon, fearful for her lover; 
Vows are quickly broken, tears are quick to dry. 
Will she stand there lonely when another springtime 

Sees the fleet of fishers lessen from the shore? 
Yesterday she loved me; now the wheeling sea-gulls 
Gather, whence we know not, where the ship went 
down. 


the 


To the Memory of Three Poets 


JOYCE KILMER. 


I 

Serene and beautiful and very wise, 

Most erudite in curious Grecian lore, 

You lay and read your learned books, and 

bore 

A weight of unshed tears and silent sighs. 
The song within your heart could never rise 

Until love bade it spread its wings and 


soar. 
Nor could you look on Beauty’s face be- 
fore 
A poet’s burning mouth had touched your 
eyes. 


Love is made out of ecstasy and wonder; 
Love is a poignant and accustomed pain. 

It is a burst of Heaven-shaking thunder; 
It is a linnet’s fluting after rain. 

Love’s voice is through your song; above and 


under 
And in each note to echo and remain. 
II 
Because Mankind is glad and brave and 
young, 


Full of gay flames that white and scarlet 
glow, 
All joys and passions that Mankind may 
know 
By you were nobly felt and nobly sung. 
Because Mankind’s heart every day is 
wrung 
By Fate’s wild hands that twist and tear 
it so, 
Therefore you echoed Man’s undying woe, 
A harp Acolian on Life’s branches hung. 


So did the ghosts of toiling children hover 
About the piteous portals of your mind; 
Your eyes, that looked on glory, could dis- 
cover 
The angry sear to which the world was 
blind: 
And it was grief that made Mankind your 
lover, 
And it was grief that made you love Man- 
kind. 
Ill 
Before Christ left the Citadel of Light, 
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To tread the dreadful way of human birth, 
His shadow sometimes fell upon the earth 
And those who saw it wept with joy and 


fright. 
“Thou art Apollo, than the sun more 
bright!”’ 


They cried. ‘‘Our music is of little worth, 

But thrill our blood with thy creative 
mirth 

Thou god of song, thou lord of lyric might!’ 


O singing pilgrim! who could love and follow 
Your lover Christ, through even love’s de- 
spair, 
You knew within the cypress-darkened hol- 
low 
The feet that on the mountain are so fair. 
Yor it was Christ that was your own Apollo, 
And thorns were in the laurel on your 
hair. 


Spring 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. 

At the first hour, it was as if one said, 
** Arise.”’ 

At the second hour, it was as if one said, ‘‘Go 
forth.”’ 

And the winter constellations that are like 
patient ox-eyes 

Sank below the white horizon at the north. 


At the third hour, it was as if one said, ‘‘I 
thirst;”’ 

At the fourth hour all the earth was still: 

Then the clouds suddenly swung over, 
stooped, and burst; 

And the rain flooded valley, plain and hill. 


At the fifth hour, darkness took the throne; 

At the sixth hour the earth shook and the 
wind cried; 

At the seventh hour the hidden seed was 
sown, 

At the eight hour, it gave up the ghost and 
died. 


At the ninth hour they sealed up the tomb; 

And the earth was then silent for the space 
of three hours. 

But at the twelfth hour a single lily from 
the gloom 

Shot forth, and was followed by a whole 
host of flowers. 
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The Inheritance 


JAMES B. FITZGERALD. 


Give us a song, a song, 

A song that swings like a sword, 
That flows like the tides along, 
That beats in the heart of the Lord, 
The song of a Man for Men, 

One with the surging seas, 

That shall wake to song again 

The sleeping centuries. 


Aye, we may catch the strain 
That made them glad to die, 
Who through the fagot’s pain 
Gained immortality. 

The world’s great battle song 
That built the barricades 
Against the crowned Wrong, 
And all his boughten blades. 


Give us the song, the song, 

What if the night is near? 

Their strength has made us strong, 
Their listening shades shall hear. 
Yor them the fagot flame, 

The halter and the cart, 

For us a branded name, 

Above a broken heart. 


Good Company 


KARLE WILSON BAKER. 


Today I have grown taller from walking 
with the trees, 

The seven sister-poplars who go softly in a 
line; 

And I think my heart is whiter for its parley 
with a star 

That trembled out at nightfall and hung 
above the pine. 


The eall-note of a redbird from the cedars in 
the dusk 

Woke his happy mate within me to an an- 
swer free and fine; 

And a sudden angel beckoned from a column 
of blue smoke— 

Lord, who am I that they should stoop— 
these holy folk of thine? 
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Contemporary Poetry in 


JEANNETTE 


HE separation between contemporary poetry 
T and the college class room often seems as wide 

as some terrifying or uncharted sea—an Aver- 
nus over whose damned waters those who are mad 
may attempt flight. Yes, the average college 
student reads poetry, but stops with the close of the 
Nineteenth Cenutry; and the average student reads 
poetry because such reading is part of the training 
of the schools, not because of the influences of the 
home. One wrote me: ‘‘I had thought of poetry as 
an art of the past—something not to be added to. 
Now, I realize that the art of poetry is lasting, con- 
tinuous, and the inspiration of today comes from the 
thought of yesterday.’’ In fact, poetry was regard- 
ed as a species of glorified Dodo, and, like all other 
dodos of which the ornithologist has to tell us, ex- 
tinct. 

And to whom the blame for this ignorance of the 
best that is being done nowadays in a great art? 
To no one in particular—most certainly not to the 
college student. The difficulty is, perhaps, insti- 
tutional. Church, press, private and publie schools, 
college and university—even the family—are all 
more or less organized with the intention of keeping 
things as they are. They are conservative by very 
nature of their existence and of their great serviee to 
society. It would even seem at times as if such in- 
stitutions were born with some power of fossilization 
—as if they were in the curious business of giving 
birth to living dodos. And indeed, if by fossilization 
is conveyed the idea of preserving the best of the 
past, some sentient and projected antiquity of opin- 
ion and custom, then this idea is accurate. 

It is with great surprise, to quote another student, 
they learn that ‘‘thought and interest in poetry are 
not dead in our own day.’’ Many will acknowledge 
that except in name most of the present day poets 
are unknown to them. Still others, and those not a 
few, will admit that even the names are unfamiliar. 
Actually, the test of the average ignorance of con- 
temporary verse reveals incredible facts. For exam- 
ple, many intelligent students do not know of the 
existence of free verse. This does not mean that 
they do not regret their unlettered condition, for 
they regret it very much. Alas, that it should be 
illiteracy for which they are only partially responsi- 
ble! Iu the first place the conservative tendencies of 
the college more or less surround them. In litera- 
ture their minds are fed only on that which Time 
has sealed with the word CLASSIC. In the second 
place, they are often hampered by the quit-claim in- 
curiousness about things intellectual shown by their 
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the College Class Room 


MARKS. 


instructors. Many college juniors and seniors, if they 
be honest and frank, will confess their total ignor- 
ance of all present-day literary movements. By the 
very nature of things, the average student is warned 
off from criticism of that poetry which the past and 
the present call CLASSIC. The critical faeulty, and 
this is not unimportant, for on the development of 
that faculty must depend future criteria of beauty, 
is best developed by full and free contact with the 
present, by pursuit of that which is highest in con- 
temporay arts. 

In the School of Science the characteristic glance 
is towards the Future. Whereas, that of the School 
of Letters is towards the Past, with eyes only for that 
experience and its expression which are complete. 
Yet, in the nature of things, here is a contradiction. 
For all the great prophecy the world knows declares 
itself first in Poetry. Then, and then only, does it 
await the realization of Science. William Stanley 
Braithwaite has expressed this thought in the Intro- 
duction to his ‘‘Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1915:’’ ‘‘The progress of poetry has always been its 
prophecy ; the progress of science has always been its 
discoveries. While science is astonishing a genera- 
tion with its discoveries, poetry is already into the 
next unborn generation planting the seeds of its pro- 
phecies for science to harvest.’’ The OLD BEAU- 


TY is good. But so, too, is the NEW BEAUTY. And 
these two cannot be divided, for they are one. What 


is to be thought of a scientific department which 
avoids all reference to the achievemenis of the past 
thirty years, its discoveries, its inventions? 

The assumption which lies behind the separation 
of contemporay verse from our daily life, is the pure- 
ly arbitrary one that this poetry and our lives are in 
no way vitally connected. True, in an art form is 
required as container for Experience. But so, too, 
does each one of us require form to embody the con- 
tent of life’s experience. There is nothing alien 
in all this. There ean be no separation of any mag- 
nitude implied in that word ‘‘corporate,’’ beyond the 
eyes’ daily enigma and puzzle over what Life means 
anyhow. Certainly, a literal transcript of life poetry 
All its multitudinous recombinations of the 
imagination forbid that. 


is not. 
But a picture of life, a song 
of life great or small, a philosophy of life it assured- 
ly is. One of the two greatest forees of progress, it 
takes its place side by side with Science. Who shall 
decide whether the singing of the Psalms of David 
or the discovery of electricity has had the greater in- 
fluence upon mankind? Or who shall say where elec- 
tricity ends and poetry begins, or poetry begins and 
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electricity ends? What is poetry but human life find- 
ing its way back into the corporate experience of art 
and expressing itself in words of rhythm and emo- 
tion? How then is it possible to separate our daily 
life and an art which is life’s very self, without the 
dire chance of missing that experience which recon- 
stitutes itself immortal and universal in poetry? 

Bridge the separation, and the moment when poet 
and college class room meet is not without its dra- 
matic possibilities and its touches of the comedy of 
things. To the student confusion is caused by 
the many songsters singing in one tree. At once 
there must be field glasses. Then a specimen cabinet 
of present day poets who have been shot and stuffed 
for study. After that, possessed of any intellectual 
curiosity, any love for beauty, any passion for exper- 
ience, the average student will go on independently 
to further reading and study. Students are keen 
about the personality of the poet, and take a naive 
and, to the modest poet, an almost incomprehensible 
pleasure in the opportunity for meeting him. The 
point of view of most students is intimate and per- 
sonal. Reading Browning, they botanize for Brown- 
ing’s individual experience over the entire field of 
his poetry. Warned off, told that the realization of 
even a fraction of that expressed in his poetry would 
be enough to annihilate a score of men and women, 
they are, nevertheless, unconvinced. Theirs is the 
biographical attitude. Let Edgar Lee Masters speak 
or read to them, they see him decoratively set in the 
midst of every tombstone ever cut in Spoon River! 
And in a certain sense they are right. ‘‘Breath’s a 
ware that will not keep.’’ So, too, is youth. And, 
what is more, youth has a color-scheme of its own 
that fades before middle life. To youth all is white 
or all is black. Enthusiasm aroused, so enamored do 
they become of this poetical speech of the present 
that they promptly begin to talk about all Nineteenth 
Century poets as ‘‘dead poets,’’ forgetting that the 
Great Immortal is the Great Poet, past or present, 
who can never die. They are enraptured, too, to dis- 
cover that the living poet is a real human being. Just 
what they expect a poet to be, God only knows! In 
self-expression on this point they go no further than 
their surprise. 

Higher types of students are not merely absorptive 
or imitative, else were it not worth the while to at- 
tempt leadership among them. They are robust 
enough to crave adventure of their own. They start 
forth gladly on the unknown sea of contemporary 
verse. For average students, however, one of the 
chief reasons for failing to make good use of the lei- 
sure they have, is that they are intellectually uncour- 
ageous. They dare not go forth alone, for they have 
leaned, as upon a crutch, too long both on instructor 
and on directed and certified reading. They have 
no conviction of what they really wish to get beyond 
what they call ‘‘the best.’’ And that, they have 
been led to think they can find only by turning their 
faces to the past. In their pursuit of the best they 
run backwards. 
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Many students, I think, harbor che idea that there 
is something precarious, even possibly dangerous, in 
enjoying their minds too much. At least they have 
been led to think all too often that the process of 
using their minds, even when they have good minds 
to use, is painful in the extreme, and unendurable 
agony when they have no minds at all! Once discov- 
ering how much and how freely they can enjoy them- 
selves with this present day poetry, their enjoyment 
brings them often the first knowledge of the sensi- 
tivity and growth of their own imaginations. As on 
adventure bound, they creep through the dusk with 
Grace Hazard Conkling’s ‘‘twilight-footed thrush,’’ 
or shout and rejoice with Vachel Lindsay, or wood- 
carve gargoyles, cross-hatch dark-shadowed engrav- 
ings of life, or spread glorious color for adornment 
with Amy Lowell, or with Robert Frost create the 
protoplasmic stuff out of which drama is shaped, or 
follow the ways of understanding and of dream with 
Stanley Braithwaite. 

Some students find in the reading of present day 
verse only a negative value: that of turning them back 
to the older poetry with more enjoyment. It all de- 
pends upon the type of mind. There can be no ques- 
tion but that there are students who regard contem- 
porary poetry with amused and imitative leniency. 
‘‘Too often, like Lot’s wife,’’ admits one student, 
‘four faces are turned backward.’’ Most students, 
however, read for what they can find of permanence 
and worth. If thy are taught in college to look for 
the best artistic expression of their day, they will 
continue alert and appreciative, discovering in con- 
temporary poetry, to quote student words again, 
‘‘progressive relevation.”’ 

Another value of this meeting of contemporary 
poet and class room is that students are given a 
standard. Inevitably this standard becomes stand- 
ardized, for the college class room must, in the nature 
of things, contain many of the best units of any audi- 
ence whatsoever anywhere. Indeed, thereafter, they 
keep a stern eye on the magazines and publishers’ 
lists in order that they may see, as one student ex- 
pressed it, ‘Show the poets are progressing!’’ As- 
suredly any college would gain in intellectual vital- 
ity and public censorship of beauty by establishing 
POETRY SHOP TALKS similar to those held, for t'1e 
first time in this country, in connection with my 
Nineteenth Century Poetry lectures. These Poetry 
Shop Talks have been attended not merely by scores 
of students, but also, when the closed meetings were 
thrown open to the college, by many hundreds. And 
with such poets as Stanley Braithwaite, Robert Frost 
and Grace Hazard Conkling present, they have been 
followed by half hour discussions of increasing in- 
terest. Perhaps in the end no college will be 


the worse for possessing in its midst students and 
instructors who have as their gift a sense of adven- 
ture, minds that appreciate present day verse, and 
who dare to leaven the class room with all that con- 
temporary poetry brings of living form, beauty of 
thought and prophecy for the day to be. 
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Two Imagist Poets 


AMY LOWELL. 


No has been more of a surprise to me 
than the great difficulty many people have 

in understanding and appreciating Imagism. 
I say this advisedly, because my joining the Imagists 
was a case of ‘‘birds of a feather flocking together.’ 
I well remember the first poems I ever saw by H. D. 
and how beautiful I thought them, and I remember 
the almost painful delight with which F. S. Flint’s 
‘London, my Beautiful’’ and ‘‘The Swan’’ affected 
me. No succceding reading has dulled my pleasure 
in these poems, they have taken their place as per- 
manent possessions. 

It is not my intention here to explain Imagism; 
that has been done elsewhere. The curious will find 
the matter treated at some length in the Preface of 
our new Anthology, ‘‘Some Imagist Poets, 1916.’’ 
Rather let us take these little volumes as poetry pure 
and simple, forgetting schools and creeds. 

They are singularly attractive, these books, with 
their gay pictured covers. I wish I might have come 
upon them on some bookstall, knowing nothing of 
their authors, and read these poems for the first time 
on a fine Spring morning, with the wind blowing 
their bright cadences in my ears. 

It must be admitted that the sober green cover of 
the American edition of Mr. Aldington’s book is not 
so intriguing as the gayer English one, but the book 
has other advantages. It contains seven more poems 
than are in the English edition, of which ‘‘Stele,’’ 
‘‘Lesbia,’’ and ‘‘Scents’’ are so good that their non- 
inclusion in the English copy is hard to understand. 

This is Mr. Aldington’s first book. Hitherto his 
work has only appeared in book form in the various 
Imagist Anthologies. But we see here very little 
of the immurity of a first book. Mr. Aldington’s 
stroke is always sure and keen, but still there is a 
marked change between his older, and his more 
recent work. The change is that between the thing 
heard and the thing seen. In the American edition 
the poems are placed in no apparent order, why 
Mr. Aldington arranged them so, if he did arrange 
them, I do not know; but the English edition has dis- 
tinct divisions, the volume being separated into two 
parts. The first part contains poems inspired partly 
by reading, partly by nature; in the second part all 
the poems are inspired by direct experience. 

It is extremely foolish to suppose that poems 
which owe their existence to a book are less emo- 
tional or sincere, really any less important, than 
poems which owe their existence to experience. The 
truth is that experience must always help out 
imagination, so that only the initial impulse ever 
comes from a book. Shakespeare got all his plots 
from books; ‘‘Don Quixote’’ is a book-born master- 
piece; and there is ‘‘Joseph Andrews,’’ and ‘‘ Henry 
Esmond,”’ and ‘‘Endymion,’’ and ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,’’ 


It is the Greeks who are responsible for most of 
the poems in the first part of ‘‘Images.’’ And here 
it must be borne in mind that Mr. Aldington’s schol- 
arship has nothing pedantic in it. He reads Greek 
with perfect ease, and (incredible as it may appear 
to most people) for fun. His Greece and Italy are 
peopled with Gods and Goddesses and Heroes, just 
as England is peopled, to the eyes of the educated 
American, with the characters of Dickens, and 
Thackeray, and Hardy, and H. G. Wells. Is ‘‘Les- 
bia’’ the work of a pedant, or ‘‘The Faun Sees Snow 
for the First Time’’? Are we so restricted in our 
sympathies that we cannot enjoy the dash and spar- 
kle of a poem like this last just because it deals with 
a faun and mentions Zeus, and swears by Dis and 
Styx, instead of Great Scott and Holy Moses? No 
one can understand Mr. Aldington’s work who does 
not understand that these things are second nature 
to him, and by no means a pose. 

The other great influence in Mr. Aldington’s work 
has been the French. In a paper in ‘‘The Atlantic 
Monthly’’ a short time ago, Mrs. Cornelia A. P. 
Comer stated that all the poets of the various new 
schools, all the writers of vers libre, derived either 
from the French Symbolistes or from Walt Whit- 
man. That is perfectly true. Now the Imagists, to 
a man, are extraordinarily unaffected by Whitman. 

Mr. Aldington does not people his poetry with 
French folk, as he does with Greek shepherds and 
mythological characters, it is true; but there is a 
certain clarity and precision about his work that is 
all French. ‘‘In the Old Garden’’ was originally 
called ‘‘Au Vieux Jardin,’’ and I prefer this title. 
It seems to set the garden geographically where it 
belongs. Rose and white coloured flagstones are not 
a product of England. 

It is a noticeable thing how English poets love 
the warmth and brightness of Southern countries. 
Their own grey mists and temperate skies breed a 
nostalgia for deep blue, and orange, and hot lux- 
uriance. This feeling is beautifully expressed in the 
following poem. A line from the French poet, 
Samain, sets our poet off—and presto! he is in his 
dream ! 


AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


I turn the page and read: 
“TI dream of silent verses where the rhyme 
Glides noiseless as an oar.” 


The heavy musty air, the black desks, 

The bent heads and the rustling noises 

In the great dom 

Wee « ct ce 

And 

The sun hangs in the cobalt-blue sky, 

The boat drifts over the lake shallows, 

The fishes skim like umber shades through the undulating 
weeds, 


The oleanders drop their rosy petals on the lawns, 
And the swallows dive and swirl and whistle 
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About the 
castle. - 
In these outdoor nature poems I miss two which 


should certainly be here—‘‘Round-Pond’’ and ‘‘The 
Poplar ;’’ for what reason Mr. Aldington has chosen 
to exclude them I cannot conceive, for they are 
among the best things that he has done. 

Now let us turn to the second section of ‘‘Images.’’ 
‘‘Night Piece’? is a _ beautiful, simple picture. 
‘*London. (May 1915)’’ has this charming stanza: 


cleft battlements of Can Grande’s 


A church spire 
Holds up a little brass cock 
To peck at the blue wheat-fields, 
But the poet is in a sad London, a war-time London. 
No matter how charming his surroundings, he cannot 
forget ‘‘a vision of ruins,’’ and the poem finishes 
with this: 
And I am termented, 
Obsessed, 
Among all this beauty, 


With a vision of ruins, 
Of walls crumbling into clay. 


The English volume ends on a strange note. A 
beautiful little Elizabethan song, strayed happily 
among all these free cadences, and not so much out 
of place after all. 


AFTER TWO YEARS. 


She is all so slight 
And tender and white 
As a May morning. 
She walks without hood 
At dusk. It is good 
To hear her sing. 


It is God’s will 

That I shall love her still 
As He loves Mary, 

And night and day 

I will go forth to pray 
That she love me. 


She is as gold 
Lovely, and far more cold. 
Do thou pray with me, 
For if I win grace 
To kiss twice her face 
God has done well to me. 


This is not epic poetry, nor narrative poetry, nor 
dramatic poetry; it is lyric poetry, pure and simple. 
Mr. Aldington is still in what I might call the sub- 
jective stage. All young poets begin there, and the 
reason so many poets fail to better the promise of 
their youth is that once the stock of personal ex- 
perience exhausted they are dumb, because they have 
no narrative or dramatic gift. It would be a fright- 
fully eventful existence which could supply a poet 
with material throughout a long career. The great 
poets never stay subjective, although they may have 
harkings back. Will Mr. Aldington be able io take 
the step? Futile question! Time will see. At pres- 
ent he is building with a half-a-dozen blocks, it is 
true; but he is building so beautifully that for the 
moment it is enough. 

Mr. Flint’s book is hardly so uniformly successful 
as Mr. Aldington’s, but it contains two poems which 
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in their way are almost perfect: 
‘*London.’’ 


“The Swan’’ and 


LONDON. 


London, my beautiful, 

it is not the sunset 

nor the pale green sky 
shimmering through the curtain 
of the silver birch, 

nor the quietness; 


it is not the hopping 
of the little birds 

upon the lawn, 

nor the darkness 
stealing over all things 
that moves me. 


But as the moon creeps slowly 
over the tree-tops 

among the stars, 

I think of her 

and the glow her passing 
sheds on men. 


London, my beautiful, 

I will climb 

into the branches 

to the moonlit tree-tops 

that my blood may be cooled 
by the wind. 


No book of poems can contain only excellencies. 
Mr. Aldington’s ‘‘To a Greek Marble’ and 
‘‘Choricos’’ I admit I find tedious. Some of Mr. 
Flint’s book leaves me quite detached. His attempt 
at rhymed verse, as in ‘‘April—An Old Tune”’ and 


‘*A Solemn Rhyme,’’ I do not think successful. But, 
on the other hand, ‘‘Roses’’ is poignant, aching. 


Mr. Flint’s cadence is always distinguished, subtle, 


and a pleasure to the ear. In ‘‘Malady’’ we have a 


searching study of a neurasthenic, excellently well 
done. 

Mr. Aldington’s book is for the most part serene. 
His difficulties are external, conditioned by the 
world in which he lives. It is the desire for Southern 
sunshine, for more romance in life, for an England 
at peace once more. But of internal struggles his 
poems show no trace. 

Not so Mr. Flint. His whole book is full of strug- 
gle. Struggle with his thoughts, struggle with his 
depression, struggle with his poems even. Some of 
these verses seem as though they were pulled out of 
granite by sheer force of will. The chord to which 
these poems are set is a minor one. The poet feels 
his strangeness in a material world and suffers with 
the nostalgia of beauty. ‘‘Easter’’ tells the story. 


EASTER. 
Friend 


we will take the path that leads 

down from the flagstaff by the pond 

through the gorse thickets; 

see, the golden spikes have thrust their points through, 
and last year’s bracken lies yellow-brown and trampled. 
The sapling’s birch-groves have shown no leaf, 

and the wistarias on the desolate pergola 

are shorn and ashen. 
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We lurch on, and, stumbling, 

touch each other. 

You do not shrink, friend. 

There you, and I here, 

side by side, we go, jesting. 

We do not seek, we do not avoid, contact. 


Here is the road, 

with the budding elm-trees lining it, 
and there the low gate in the wall; 
on the other side, the people. 

Are they not aliens? 

You and I for a moment see them 
shabby of limb and soul, 

patched up to make shift. 

We laugh and strengthen each other; 
but the evil is done. 


Is not the whole park make for them, 

and the bushes and plants and trees and grasses, 
have they not grown to their standard? 

The paths are worn to the gravel with their feet; 
the green moss will not carpet them; 

the flags of the stone steps are hollowed; 

and you and I must strive to remain two 

and not to merge in the multitude. 

It impinges on us; it separates us; 

we laugh; we jest; we jeer; 

and we save the fragments of our souls. 
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Between two clipped privet hedges now; 
we will close our eyes for life’s sake 

to life’s patches. 

Here, maybe, there is quiet; 

pass first under the bare branches, 
beyond is a pool flanked with sedge, 
and a swan among water-lilies. 

But here too is a group 

of men and women and children; 

and the swan has forgotten its pride; 

it thrusts its white neck among them, 
and gobbles at nothing; 

then tires of the cheat and sails off; 

but its breast urges before it 

a sheet of sodden newspaper 

that, drifting away, 

reveals beneath the immaculate white splendour 
of its neck and wings 

a breast black with scum. 


Friend, we are beaten. 


That is a beautiful poem, and a true poem. It is 
the poem of a young man. In years hence Mr. Flint 
will not be so sure that he is beaten. He will know 
that the poet is always an alien. That his thirst and 
vision are at once his torture and his compensation. 


Ruben Dario : Spanish America’s Great Poet 


SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


'¢§ MERICAN literature’’ is something broader 
A than English literature originating in the 
United States and in British America. Yet 
few of us appreciate the large and highly significant 
development of letters in three other languages 
spoken in the New World. To the north lies French 
Canada; to the south the Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking countries beyond the Rio 
Grande. In Latin-Ameriea all three tongues are to 
be credited with notable achievements. 
Spanish-American literature dates its beginnings 
back to something like a century before the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. As in Spain itself, 
so in Spanish America the peaks of achievement 
stand high above the common level. Figures of no 
little note had begun to appear late in the eighteenth 
century. Andrés Bello, the Colombian, for instance 
—in his day the most eminent man of letters whom 
the new world had produced—was born in 1781 and 
lived till 1864. Probably next to him, in the early 
19th century, is to be ranked José Maria Heredia, 
the Cuban, whose parents came from Santo Domingo. 
This Heredia, famed for his poem on Niagara, should 
not be confused with his near kinsman, the eminent 
French poet of the same name, also born in Cuba. To- 
day, not a few New World writers are esteemed in 
Spain as Americans like Hawthorne, Poe, Whitman, 
Longfellow, Emerson and Thoreau are esteemed in 
England. And any study of modern Spanish litera- 
ture that did not take Spanish America into account 
would be as defective as would in like case any 
knowledge of English literature. 
Juan Valera put it well when, in writing to the 
Argentine poet, Rafael Obligada, he said: ‘‘The de- 


lightful impression made upon a lover of letters who 
is native to this peninsula on receiving poems so 
beautiful as yours, coming from a land so remote, 
is like that which a citizen of Athens would receive 
when there came to his attention the works in Greek 
of some eminent philosopher, poet or historian of his 
caste, who might be living in central Asia, in Egypt, 
in Libia, or in some Hellenie city of Hesperus, to 
which the civilization, the speech, and the whole be- 
ing of Greece had penetrated, ercating new repub- 
lies and independent States—well conserving the 
higher unity of blood, of language, and of eculture.’’ 

The little republic of Nicaragua is to be eredited 
with the most prominent figure in Spanish-American 
letters of today. About a year ago, Rubén Dario 
was in New York on his way from a stay of some 
years in Paris. He probably did not realize that in 
the prime of his creative powers he was returning 
home to die. His name (Reuben Darius its equiva- 
lent in English) as in the case of the Colombian, 
Jorge Isaac, suggests Hebrew derivation. Indeed, 
despite the persecution and expulsion of the Jews, 
the personal nomenclature, as well as the blood, of 
Spain is strongly tinetured from that source. 

Rubén Dario was born in Segovia, Nicaragua, 
January 18, 1864, on the estate of his father, a man of 
ample means. Young Dario was sent to Leon, the 
Nicaragua capital, for his higher education. There, 
under the guidance of an exiled Polish scholar, 
known as José Leonard, his love of literature was 
developed. As a boy of thirteen he was appointed to 
a place in the National Library. His first passion 
was Victor Hugo, whose work he translated. From 
Leon he went to live in the neighboring republic of 
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San Salvador, where he became a member of the 
Academia Literaria de Juventud (Literary Academy 
of Youth) and joined the staff of a musical journal. 
Here the young poet was honored with a government 
commission to write the ode for the Bolivar centen- 
nial. He also wrote for the same occasion a ‘‘ Hymn 
to Bolivar,’’ the music composed by Aberle. In 
1886 he went to Chile to engage in journalism in 
Santiago. There he published his fourth book, 
‘*Azul’’ (Azure), a small collection of tales in prose 
and six compositions in verse, the title suggested by 
Victor Hugo’s saying: ‘‘L’art e’est l’azur.’’ 
Valera made ‘‘Azul’’ the subject of enthusiastic 
criticism embodied in two long letters addressed to 
the author, written in October, 1888—the year of 
publication. These letters are included in Valera’s 
book ‘‘Cartas Americanas.’’ Dario was then 26 
years old. Probably all of the work had been writ- 
ten before he was twenty-five. Valera declared that, 
interested though he was in everything from Amer- 
ica, nothing coming from there had ever before im- 
pressed him so vividly—and that as soon as he began 
to read. He found the book saturated with the 
knowledge of Greek literature and that of modern 
Europe, and that this had mainly come through the 
French. Furthermore, in its profiles, in its refine- 
ments, in its exquisite thought and feeling, the work 
was so thoroughly French that he fancied that the 
author, born in Nicaragua, had gone to Paris to study 
medicine, engineering, or some other profession; 
that there for six or seven years he had lived with 
artists, men of letters, philosophers; joyous women; 
and that thus, viva voce and empirically, he had ab- 
sorbed the life of his environment. It seemed im- 
possible that young Dario could have become so 
saturated with the Parisian spirit without residence 
for years. Hence he was astonished to learn that 
the youthful author had left his native Central 
America only to go to Chile. Valera had never known 
such an instance concerning a native Spanish author. 
Invariably these have been fundamentally Spanish. 
No author in Spain was ever more French than 
Dario. Yet he saw in Dario a powerful individuality 
whose work would in time make him a glory of 
Spanish-American letters. Valera found the young 
Nicaraguan saturated with the most distinctive 
French literature, all well studied and better com- 
prehended. Yet there was no imitation; Dario was 
neither romantic, nor naturalistic, nor neurotic, nor 
decadent, nor symbolist, nor parnasian. He had 
digested all, had left it to simmer in the alembic of 
his brain and had obtained therefrom a rare quintes- 
sence. ‘‘The book teaches nothing, and treats of 
nothing and of everything. It is the work of an 
artist, a work of diversion, of mere imagination.’’ 
Valera was inclined to find equal merit in both 
prose and verse of Dario; in the prose more richness 
of ideas, but more French in form. In verse the 
form more chaste, more resembling the Spanish 
verse of other authors—but not lacking originality ; 
not recalling any Spanish poet, neither old nor mod- 
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ern. Dario’s feeling for nature is marked by a pan- 
theistic adoration. In four poems devoted to the 
four seasons there is at times a most pagan exuber- 
ance of sensual love, and in this love something re- 
ligious—each poem a hymn sacred to Eros. Here are 
some lines from a poem entitled ‘‘Anagke,’’ about 
a dove: 


Y dijo la paloma: 
Yo soy feliz. Bajo el inmenso cielo, 
En el arbol en flor, junto a la poma 
Llena de miel, junto al retonyo suave 
Y humedo por las gotas del rdcio 
Tengo mi hogar. Y vuelo, 
Con mis anhelos de ave, 
Del amado arbol mio 
Hasta el bosque lejano 
Cuando al himno jocundo 
Del despertar de Oriente, 
Sale el alba desnuda, y muestra al mundo 
El pudor de la luz sobre su frente. 


Soy la promesa alada, 

El juramente vivo; 

Soy quien lleva el recuerdo de la amada 
Para el enamorado pensativo. 

Yo soy la mensajera 

De los tristes y ardientes sonyadores, 
Que va a revolotear diciendo amores 
Junto a una perfumada cabellera. 

It hardly requires a knowledge of Spanish to per- 
ceive the exquisite melodiousness of these words. 
They convey equivalent loveliness of thought. The 
dove tells us: 


“‘T am happy. Beneath the immense heavens, in 
the tree blossoming, beside the fruit with honey 
filled, beside the suave leafage humid with drops of 
dew, I have my home. I fly, with a bird’s desire, 
from my belovéd tree to the distant woods, when at 
the jocund hymn of the Orient’s awakening, the nude 
Dawn emerges and shows to the world the bashful 
light upon her brow. . . . I am the wingéd promise, 
the living oath; I am the one who bears to the pensive 
lover the recollection of his beloved. I am the mes- 
senger of the sad and ardent dreamers who flutter- 
ingly murmur words of love beside the fragrant 
tresses of their loves.’’ 

Then the transition to a climax that recalls the 
mockery of Heine: at the culminating moment a 
hawk swoops down and rends the dove. 

The summer poem is symbolical of the two poles 
upon which turn the axis of Life: love and strife, the 
instincts of destruction and reproduction. It might 
well have suggested to Hodgson the vivid depiction 
that marks ‘‘The Bull.’’ The story of a tiger and 
his mate: superb portraits of the splendid animals; 
their meeting, the anticipatory caresses—then, love 
in all its plenitude, but without the realistic details 
that might be looked for in the work of certain 
French poets. 

Despues el misterioso 
Tacto, las impulsivas 
Fuerzas que arrastran con poder pasmoso, 
Y, !oh gran Pan! el idilio monstruoso 
Bajo las vastas selvas primitivas. 


(After the mysterious touch, the impulsive forces 
that creep with spasmodic power, and—Oh, great 
Pan! the monstrous idyl within the vast and primi- 
tive forest.) ; 
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Then the Prince of Wales (King Edward), hunting 
in India, with his great escort of riders and dogs, 
brings the idyl to a tragic end. The tigress is shot; 
the tiger escapes, and soon in his den he has a strange 
dream: he was burying claws and teeth in the roseate 
belly and breasts of a woman, and (a delicate dessert 
for a tiger who was an epicure of epicures) he was de- 
vouring several dozen tender, ruddy and savory little 
babies! 

Had Edwin Arlington Robinson written in Spanish 
I fancy he might have written poems like ‘‘Eheu!”’ 
one of Dario’s more recent compositions: Here are 
the first four of its seven stanzas: 


Aqui, junto al mar latino, 
digo la verdad: 
siento en roca, aceite y vino 
yo mi antigiedad. 


Oh, qué’anciano soy, Dios santo! 
oh, qué anciano soy! .. . 
de donde viene mi canto? 
y yo, adonde voy? 


El conocerme a mi mismo 
que me va costando 
muchos momentos de abismo 
y el como y el cuando. . 


Y esta claridad latina, 
del qué me sirvio 
a la entrada de la mina 
del yo y el no yo? 


Hermann 
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(Here, beside the Latin sea, I speak the verity: In 
cliff, and vine, and oil, I feel my own antiquity. 
How old am I, O holy God! Oh, how old am I! 


. . From whence may come my gift of song? 
And whither may I hie? 


The knowledge of myself I’ve gained—a knowl- 
edge I have won from moments lived in the abyss— 
and the how; and when I’m gone. . 

And this my Latin clarity—How has it served for 


me in entering into the mine of the Me and the 
not-Me? . . .) 


From Chile Dario went to Madrid. Valera’s 
praise, of course, had made his reputation, and it 
continued to be brilliantly justified. He lived in 
Madrid for several years and his influence upon the 
younger poets of Spain was great. In Spain and 
Spanish America to be a diplomat is, as a rule, to be 
a man of letters, and Dario was no exception, rep- 
resenting Nicaragua in various parts of the world. 


Dario’s published works include the following Primeras 
Notas (First Notes), Abrojos (Thistles), Rimas (Rhymes), Ben- 
jamino Vicunya MacKenna (a life of a notable Chilean author), 
Azul (Azure), A. de Gilbert, Los Raros (Rarities), Prosas pro- 
fanas y otros poemas (Profane prose and other poems) *Las 
rosas Andinas: rimas y contrarimas (Andean Roses: Rhymes 
and Contra-Rhymes) *Castelar, Espamya contemporanea (Con- 
temporary Spain), Peregrinaciones (Pilgrimages), La Caravan 
pasa (The Caravan passes), Tierras solares (Sunny lands), 
*Cantos de vida y esperanza, Los cisnes y otros poems (Songs 
of Life and Hope, The Swans and Other Poems), Oda a’ Mitre 
(Ode to Mitre), *Canto a’ la Argentina y otros poemas (Song 
to Argentine and Other Poems), *Obras Escogidas, 3 vol. (Se- 
lected Works, 3 vols.), *El viaje a Nigarague e intermezzo trop- 
ical (The Voyage to Nicaragua and Tropical Intermezzo), *Todo 
al vuelo (All in Flight), Manuel Acunya (a play), *Opiniones 
(Opinions), *Parisiana, la vida de Ruben Dario escrita por el 
mismo (The Life of Ruben Dario written by himself.) A trans- 
lation of some of Dario’s poems into English, published in Lon- 
don, is of recent date. The starred titles are to be found in the 
library of Harvard University. 


Hagedorn 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR. 


R. HAGEDORN’S poems have long shown us 
M that he is wise in reading the human heart 
and able to express his knowledge. ‘‘The 
Great Maze: The Heart of Youth,’’ will still further 
strengthen his reputation as an interpreter of life, 
more by the Poem than by the Play. I write that un- 
comfortably, as who would not after reading these 
lines in the prologue of The Heart of Youth: 
‘What curtain is there here to rise or fall? 
‘‘Ah, there are hundreds! On your eyes they lie, 
“‘The curtains which the busy weaving men 
‘“We call the years, have woven of your thoughts. . 
“The modish thoughts, the meat-and-money 
thoughts— 
‘‘In webs, in webs, in iron curtains, proof 
‘Against whatever fires of poesy 
‘‘Burn in white aspirations from our lines, 
‘‘They hang between us and your inner eyes, 
‘‘Those better eyes, those pure eyes of the soul. 
‘Lift up the curtain! For an hour lift up 
‘‘The veil that holds you prisoners in this world. . . 
‘“Where men with blinkered eyes and hobbled feet 
‘‘Grope down a narrow gorge and call it life.’’ 
Such an introduction disarms the critic, to say the 
least. Yet even at the risk of appearing among the 


blinkered and hobbled I must confess to finding the 
manner of this play too often inferior to the really 
exquisite matter. It seems due to the poet’s fear of 
overshooting the heads of the Hill School boys, for 
whom the play was written. Excessive informality 
may have as much the air of an affectation as pedantry, 
a fault from which Mr. Hagedorn is happily exempt. 
When he is most colloquial, he is most disappoint- 
ing; when he forgets to write down to his actors and 
audience, he speaks truly and beautifully not only of 
but straight to the ‘‘tormented, irresponsible, gay, 
eager, burning, foolish heart of youth.’’ 

To ‘‘The Great Maze,’’ one may apply the epithet 
which seems to fit the Parthenon—satisfactory. It 
is a great subject, greatly handled. Mr. Hagedorn 
has shown here something infinitely finer than his- 
toric imagination—the rich spiritual sympathy which 
realizes that the hero of other times ‘‘is no fairy 
tale—”’ 


‘‘His days as our days ran. 

‘‘He also looked forth for an hour 
‘‘On peopled plains and skies that lower 
‘From those few windows in the tower 
‘‘That is the head of a man.’’ 
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This is a story of human wreck, none the less real 
and of today because the protagonists are Agamem- 
non and Clytaemnestra, unfolded step by step as 
mercilessly as life itself, with poignant beauty. One 
is struck continually by the mingled strength and 
restraint of the expression. Here is no tearing 8 
passion to tatters, no spreading words thin. More 
vividly than all the cruel details of Rupert Brooke 
can accomplish, Mr. Hagedorn etches for us in a few 
lines the tragedy of Helen’s decay: 

‘‘Outside Troy’s fallen walls he had seen her 
stand , 

‘*Still excellent, but with all magic fled. 

‘Her husband’s house could safely take her back. 

‘‘For her no fleets would gather again like storms, 

‘“‘Nor seas be whipped; her beauty’s fangs were 
drawn.”’ 

Again, in the lovely—the word is used advisedly— 
scene between Electra and her father, note this light- 
ning-flash of insight: 

‘‘Have we betrayed each other, 

‘Your mother and I? You are betrayed, not we. 
‘‘For we forgot you, fighting for vain things, 
‘And lavishing such pity on ourselves 

‘“We had none left for you who needed pity 
‘And were too young to know it.’’ 

One can multiply instances. Indeed, the tempta- 
tion is to go on and quote the whole poem. It is full 
of pictures that live and breathe. Take the death of 
Agamemnon : 

‘‘On his breath the word 
‘Tung, tremulously fading. When it died 
‘‘He went with it into the windy night.’’ 

That is more than a description of death—one is 
in the actual presence of dissolution. Take the piti- 
ful reproach that bursts from the weakness of Aegis- 
thus: 

‘“Why did you pretend 
‘That I was something other than a toy 
‘“‘To pass the years with? . I gave you all, 
‘*But you who gave me what the world calls all 
‘‘Gave me the hollowest of love’s black lies 
‘*To feed my heart upon.”’ 
And the Queen’s answer: 
‘‘Go. He will be here soon. 
‘‘T never loved you. You are nothing to me. 
af You were the knife I chose 
‘‘To cut the living canker from my heart. 
‘‘You failed, you failed. You left the canker there. 
‘You were not even a good tool, Aegisthus.’’ 

There is the story of this man and this woman; ex- 
pand it to a volume, it would be no more completely 
told. The situation naturally invites comparison 
with Browning’s ‘‘A Forgiveness.’’ Mr. Hagedorn 
ean well afford to do so. To my mind, ‘‘The Great 
Maze”’ is the higher poem, because the Greek chief- 
tain is of so much greater moral stature than the 
Spanish grandee. The husband of that terrible, ‘‘I 
pardon you—dead in our chamber!’’ could never 
have risen to the pathetic nobility of Agamemnon’s 
last appeal: 
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‘“Where are you hiding from me? Oh, come forth! 

‘‘T have not come to hurt you. Speak to me. 

‘‘You are not far. I think I hear your heart, 

‘You are so near. But it is dark. I broke 

‘*A vase of yours. I break so many things. 

‘‘T have not come to blame you. I who love you 

‘And did you grievous wrong, how should I blame 
you? 

‘Life is a great maze, Clytaemnestra. You 

‘‘And I were lost in it awhile. But look, 

‘*Love is the thread of it, love is the key. 

‘“We shall not walk in mazes any more. 

‘‘Speak to me! Come to me!’’ 

But as I have said, when one begins pointing out 
excellences it is hard to stop. Enough has been said 
—a review can only sketch one person’s impressions 
after all, and this poem is a thing to be read by many, 
and not once nor twice. 


The Mail Chute 


IR: When I read the prospectus of The New 
Poetry Review, I said to myself: ‘‘If this can 
only live up to its purpose, it will be a noble 

and a needful thing; but its danger is the danger of 
all such enterprises, that it may so easily become 
an advertisement of the inept, a medium for the 
mutual admiration of nonentity.’’ It was through 
forgetfulness rather than any lack of interest that I 
did not subscribe at once; and when I saw your first 
number on the stands, I bought it and read it eagerly. 

Now, because like yourself I care for Poetry very 
much, I am going to be sincerely disagreeable. Per- 
haps I shall be even rude. Therefore I beg you be- 
forehand personally to forgive me for the sake of a 
passion common to us both. We love Poetry: that 
is for you and me no idle form of words. And it 
is impossible to love anything and not hate something 
else. You cannot love God and play pacifism with 
the Devil. You cannot love any earthly thing with- 
out fighting that which offends its life or its gocd 
name. And you can do no good to what you love 
by petting its virtue and indulging its vice. 

The New POETRY REVIEW desires to serve the 
art of Poetry and to quicken public interest therein. 
Its first number contains one, and only one, good 
poem. That is of course Louis Untermeyer’s son- 
net; a fine idea worthily and workmanly expressed. 
The poem by Amy Lowell is a platform piece, 
a mere attitude of Imagism.* In any mood other than 
a determination to take the attempt for the 
achievement, you must know this as well as I do. 
And because I know Miss Lowell to be a 
lady of wide reading and keen though ec- 
centric intelligence, I suspect that she knows it too. 
Mr. Low’s ‘‘Jack o’ Dreams’’ has a good idea; but 
it is written in a fashionable mannerism wholly un- 
natural to him; and its prosody is a clumsy borrow- 
ing from a better craftsman. The other original 
poems are perhaps no less damnable in that they can 
be damned only with faint praise. You know, and 
I know, how well Amy Lowell and Amelia Burr 
and Benjamin Low and Sara Teasdale can write. 
In what dearth of contributions, or in what deliques- 
cent tenderness toward the undeserving, could so 
wise a judge of Poetry allow these poets to mis- 
represent themselves? 


Well, none of us is always at his best. If a poet 
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publishes inferior work, that is in some sort his 
own affair; at least I cannot cast a stone at him. 
It is the critisism rather than the poetry in vour 
Magazine which seems to me the head and front of 
its offending. For it is not criticism: to criticise is 
to judge; and to judge is sometimes to condemn. It 
is not even appreciation: appreciation sets a value; 
and for one poet to praise another without judgment 
or mercy, without distinction or reserve, without one 
molecule of disapproval to spice the indecent stream 
of syrup—this is to set no value upon anything. 
God give us a_ good conceit of ourselves! 
Homer could write badly now and then: so 
could Sophocles and Dante and _ Shakespeare. 
Not one of the inspired giants of all time 
but measured faults and follies by the handful. 
And are we little moderns grown so great that it 
shall be critical to bathe us in unadulterated praise? 
If this were only silly, it would not matter; but it 
does matter very much. It degrades the Art as coun- 
terfeiting degrades the coinage: as the flaunted lux- 
ury of the prostitute insults the virgin and the wife. 
To flatter Mr. De la Mare and Mr. Arensberg and 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Ketchum and Mr. Evans in 
terms which very Genius might find fulsome is to do 
even themselves neither an honor nor a kindness. 
For people read this sort of thing, glance at the 
verses quoted to be admired, and are smitten with a 
sick headache of Philistinism. ‘‘If this stuff is 
Poetry, I guess I must be a lowbrow,’’ says the Pub- 
lie, with a smirk of inverted self-esteem. 

I seem to see you read this diatribe very tolerant- 
ly: being patient with my petulance for the sake ef 
your Lady and my own. It is, of course, only one 
man’s opinion: and yet, not quite that; but one 
poet’s opinion, who should not be insensitive to veally 
beautiful work in his own art; one critie’s opinion 
weighty in measure of what Common Sense of others 
he may represent. Ask other people; not the people 
of literary teas alone, but the acknowledged artist 
and the scholar, the wholesome boy and gir!, the 
man in the street* and the woman in the home: none 
of whom truly vital Poetry has ever failed to please. 
And if these disown my verdict, then set it down 
for a fit of jealousy or the megrims, and let us say 
no more. Yet as I begged for your forgiveness in 
the beginning, so now I almost dare to thank you 
for it; and to hope that you will remain assured of 
my sympathy and honor for your work, even 
through this ungracious disguise. Also, as a cre- 
dential of interest and unaltered faith, may I ask 
you to aecept the enclosed subscription to THE 
POETRY REVIEW? 

Very sincerely yours: 
BRIAN HOOKER. 

{*When the printer gave me the proof of this letter to 
forward to Mr. Hooker for correction, he said: “Mr. Lebo- 
wich, where can I get a copy of the magazine with that 
woman Lowell’s poem? Say, that was a real poem; it was 


so sad, but it was true. Say, I can understand that poem; 
that’s what I call fine. I want to save it.”—J. L.] 


— Bon voyage but not good-bye—for we are 
all going with you. WALTER C. ARENSBERG. 


Gentlemen : 
As to the verses submitted to you, 
Accept or reject, but whatever you do 
Keep the check and send the Review. 


[The Editors desire to thank those who were kind 
enough to offer us their co-operation and kind wishes. 
Only their large number thwarts, at the present 
time, the desire of the Editors to thank each one 
personally. } 
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The Trail of The Muse 


The past winter and spring season has been full 
of activities in spreading the interest of poetry 
through lectures and readings throughout various 
parts of the country. Mr. Noyes has left his acad- 
emic duties at Princeton to give readings from his 
work, often in aid of some war fund. Mr. Masefield 
from January to March lectured and read from his 
poems in the principal cities of the East, in the South, 
and as far West as Minnesota. But the success of 
our own poets and lecturers is the encouraging evi- 
dence of the nation-wide appreciation of the art. Miss 
Katharine Howard after forming the Poetry Society 
of Utah at Salt Lake City, is progressing to the Pa- 
cific coast reading her own poems, and introducing 
the new posts to her audiences. Charles Wharton 
Stork has been in California lecturing on Froding. 
Both Witter Bynner and Harriet Monroe have dis- 
cussed poetry in the Middle West. Royal Dixon has 
been traveling through the South from Florida to 
Texas giving a series of talks upon ‘‘ American Poets 
of Today.’’ Vachel Lindsay made his annual trip 
East at mid-winter, reciting before universities and 
schools and other organizations. Amy Lowell has 
lectured in New York and Chicago. Joyce Kilmer 
has also been West, beside filling many engagements 
in the East. Mrs. Ralph Waldo Trine and Mrs. Wal- 
do Richards have rendered excellent service through 
their readings from the works of contemporary 
poets. In New York and environs, the past half year 
has been full of interesting affairs. Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse has given a series of six lectures treating 
phases and figure in contemporary poetry. This re- 
port is merely an outline of the recent activities. Miss 
Jeannette Marks’ introduction to her classes at Mt. 
Holyoke College (coneerning which she has an in- 
structive paper in this number of the Review) of a 
series of Poetry Shop Talks in which the present day 
poets and their works were discussed, marks an en- 
tirely new relationship between poetry and the col- 
lege which we think is certain to set an example for 
other institutions. 

Mr. Joyce Kilmer is to deliver at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Cliff Haven, New York, five lectures 
during the week of July 17th. The general subject 
of his lectures will be on ‘‘Poetry and the Soul of 
Man.’’ They treat topically, ‘‘Francis Thompson 
and Swinburne: A Study in Contrasts,’’ ‘‘ Lionel 
Johnson, Aubrey Beardsley and Ernest Dowson,’’ 
‘*Gilbert K. Chesterton and His Poetry,’’ ‘‘Hilaire 
Belloe and His Poetry,’’ and ‘‘The War and Its 
Poets.’’ Mr. Kilmer’s lectures are among the most 
stimulated and instructive being given, and the suc- 
cess of his coming course may well be predicted. 

It is interesting to know that Imagism has in- 
vaded the academie world. The principles of this 
modern group of poets and their work have been 
given as thesis to students in several universities. 
Some years ago the life and work of Bliss Carman 
was the subject of a thesis for a doctorate’s degree 
in a French university, and the seeond contemporary 
poet to have this honor that we know, is Edwin Arl- 
ington Robinson, who has been chosen for the sub- 
ject of a thesis by a student at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Mr. Robinson’s poetry is also proving attrac- 
tive study to the members of various women’s clubs 
in the West. 
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Vignettes of Criticisms 


Lecturer, novelist, poet, these three are Mr. 
John Cowper Powys, and he is the least of these in 
being a poet. ‘‘Wolf’s Bane’’ (G. Arnold Shaw, New 
York) is a volume of cultivated sadness. Shakes- 
peare admonished in his song, a couplet from which 


is given as a motto on Mr. Powys’ title-page, 
No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine— 


which the writer does not heed. He goes deliber- 
ately to Lethe, for what purpose it is hard to dis- 
cover. There is a sardonic stiffness in the sadness 
here displayed, not the tender, appealing sadness of 
one whose heart and soul has been through the fur- 
nace of life. We are told that these poems are the 
‘‘unaffected outcries and protests of a soul in exile.’’ 
The ‘‘incurable sadness of the heart of man’’ is not 
understood by any soul in exile from it. I am afraid 
Mr. Powys’ soul is very much like that of Shakes- 
peare’s Jacques in ‘‘As You Like It.’’ It’s a luxuri- 
ous self-indulgence. Only around Mr. Powys there 
is not a forest of Arden to set the mood off beauti- 
fully. 

It is a great pleasure to mention here the verse 
play in one act, ‘‘Laodice and Danae,’’ (Four Seas 
Co.), by Mr. Gordon Bottomley. It is full of antique 
imaginings, of Hellenic kings and Egyptian women. 
Here the two queens, Laodice and Berenice, of An- 
tiochus Theos, war to gain his kingdom for her own 
child. The governor, Sophron, of Ephesus, where 
Laodice kept court, conspired with Berenice, and 
only escaped death at Laodice’s hand by one of her 
waiting maids, an old lover of Sophron. There is no 
better poetic dramatist in England today than Mr. 
Bottomley. His imagination is full of passion and 
subtleties, and his blank verse strong and emotional. 
The final scene between Laodice and Danae when the 
former had discovered her favorite’s machinations to 
save Sophron, and indifferently watches her go to her 
death, has a cold, beautiful kind of terror. These 
lines in which Laodice voices Danae’s doom for help- 
ing Sophron to escape shows how Mr. Bottomley 
ean mold the character of a cunning and unscrupu- 
lous woman: 


Laodice: 
It is the hour, and you shall launch tonight. 
Women, women, come hither every woman. 
Get on your knees about us—both knees, 
Stand up, my Danae, be overbearing. 
Women, when any woman has a kingdom 
And is a regnant being, does it suit 
That in the disposition of her state 
Women should figure her and power afar? 
This kingdom-I control has thrones of cities, 
So mary that I, when I would sit therein, 
Must cast my shadow there; and chief of these 
Is Babylon the nest of bygone things. 
‘Tis to that Babylon I now a poirt 
My bosom’s clasp, my Danae, for satrap; 
She shall oppress among dead queens and gods, 
Keep house where sheer dominion walks, command 
Enamelled palaces with copper roofs, 
Pillars with gardens for their pediments— 
Staircase for Anakim in Babylon. 
And when ye are as dear to me as she 
Ye shall advance upon such larger ways. 


The Publisher’s Budget 


HE success of Amy Lowell’s ‘‘Six French 
ia Poets,’’ has necessitated a second edition with- 
in a few months of publication. When one 
stops to consider how long it took to exhaust the first 
editions of several of Arthur Symons’ critical vol- 
umes, this is a good record. The Macmillan Co. an- 
nounce that the new edition is ready after a thorough 
revision by the author. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. have added five new titles 
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to their New Poetry Series recently, including ‘‘Some 
Imagist Poets, 1916,’’ the second annual volume of 
this modern group, ‘‘Idols,’? by Walter Conrad Ar- 
ensberg, ‘‘Goblins and Pagados,’’ by John Gould 
Fletcher, ‘‘Roads,’’ by Grace Fallow Norton, and ‘‘A 
Song of the Guns,’’ by Gilbert Frankau. This same 
house has also issued a collection of poems of pa- 
triotic exhortations by Grace Fallow Norton called 
‘What Is Your Legion?’’ touching the countries at 
war and the spirit of America towards the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

A new edition of Professor John A. Lomax’s ‘‘Cow- 
boy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads,’’ has just 
been issued by the Sturgis and Walton Co. 

The publication of Holt’s ‘‘Home University Li- 
brary,’’ interrupted by the war, will resume its ap- 
pearance with three new volumes, one of which is a 
study of ‘‘Dante’’ from the pen of Mr. J. B. Fletcher. 

From the Bobbs-Merrill Co. will come shortly a 
new volume of poems by Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, containing work written since 1914. 

The Yale University Press announce the publica- 
tion of ‘‘On the Overland and Other Poems,’’ by 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp. ‘‘Sappho in Levkas and 
Other Poems,’’ by William Alexander Percy, has 
gone into a second edition. 

A volume of poems by Maxwell Bodenheim is an- 
nounced for publication early in June by John Mar- 
shall Co., Limited. 


Books Received 


“and Other page —tante Untermeyer. New : 
Holt & Co. $1.2 y York: Henry 


Serious El of the modern Parnassiars—burlesques 
liberally tinged with criticism. “ 


= ae De La Mare. New York: Henry Holt & 


Lilies of the Valley—Percival by Wells. Wantagh, New Y : 
Bartlett Publishing Co. $1.00. . - 


oa of its Fields—Francis Ledwidge. New York: Duffield & 
0. 25. 
Lengem, one. November—Helen Mackay. New York: Duffleld & 


Lyrics of War and Peace—William Dudley Foulke. Ind H 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. ° een 


The Son of Man—Percival W. Wells. Wantagh, New York: Bart- 

lett Publishing Co. $1.25. - 

On the Overland—Frederick Mortimer Clapp. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 

Songs of Godhead—Samuel Henry Marcus. Boston: Stratford 
Publishing Co. 

What is your Legion—Grace Fallow Norton. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 25 cents. 

Good Friday and Other Potems—John Masefield. New York: 
Macmillan, $1.25. 


mee | a4 Satires—Edgar Lee Masters. New York: Macmillan. 


The Great Maze: The Heart of Youth—Hermann Hagedorn. New 
York: Macmillan. $1.25. 


Battle and Other Poems—Wlifred Wilson Gibson. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.25. 

Reveries over Childhood and Youth—William Butler Yeats. New 
York: Macmillian. $2.00. 


The Man Against the Sky—Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.00. 


Goblins and Pagodas—John Gould Fletcher. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 75 cents. 

Roads—Grace Fallow Norton, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 75 
cents 

A Song of the Guns—Gilbert Frankau. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 60 cents. 

Wordsworth: How to Know Him—C. T. Winchester, Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

Children of Fancy—Poems by Ian Bernard Stoughton Holborn. 
New York: G. Arnold Shaw. 

—— Rhymes—John Cowper Powys. New York: G. Arnold 

aw. 


Guide Book of New York ae 8S. Seymour, Editor. 
The Empire State Society of Chicago. 
Contains a collection of New York State verse. 
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We will give him in return the art of self expression, the art 
of social approach, self reliance, and self support. 

All we ask is to let us have some of the spare time of your 
child this summer—to call upon the teachers, the members of 
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The Art of Versification 


The most complete, practical and helpful working 
nandbook ever issued on the Principles of Poetry and the 
Composition of all Forms of Verse. 


Clear and progressive in arrangement. Free from un- 
explained technicalities. Indispensable to every writer of 
verse. Money cheerfully refunded if not all that we claim 
or it. 


“There is no better book than this one for those who 
wish to study the art of versification. A poet must be 
ooth born and made; this book will help to make him.’’"— 
Edwin Markham. 
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Postpaid $1.62. 
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